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So semen en RR RT ENE ae RNR NE 
| THE FORE FUNNEL OF THE BRITISH CRUISER VINDICTIVE AFTER | 
THE ATTACK ON ZEEBRUGGE AND OSTEND, APRIL 23, 1918. THE 
| VINDICTIVE WAS AFTERWARD FILLED WITH CONCRETE AND 
SUNK AT THE ENTRANCE OF OSTEND HARBOR IN THE } " 
SECOND ATTACK ON MAY 9. (© Centra! News Photo Service.) | 
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Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock, the new 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

(Photo Harris € Ewing.) 


HOW THE UNITED STATES CON- 
DUCTS ITS FOREIGN POLICY. 


OREIGN relations provide the 


functions of one of the most . 


important committees of the 
Senate, and for that reason the po- 
sition of chairman ranks among the 
highest in the Government of the 
United States. 
Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, who has just been ap- 


pointed Chairman of the Foreign’ 


Relations Committee of the Senate, 
has been chosen as the senior Demo- 
crat on the committee, his prede- 
cessor being Senator Stone of Mis- 
souri, who recently died. 

American foreign policy is pri- 
marily conducted by the President 
through the Secretary of State, but 
as no treaty can be ratified without 
the consent of the Senate, the 
United States has really a trium- 
virate in place of the single Foreign 
Minister who deals with interna- 
tional relations on behalf of most 
foreign countries. While it is true 
that the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee all 

rform some of the functions of a 

oreign Minister, in the case of 
President Wilson the conduct of the 
nation’s foreign policy has to a re- 
markable extent been thought out 
and directed by himself alone. Pres- 
ident Wilson has a complete con- 
ception of the issues of the world 
war and a consistent plan for their 
settlement, which has gained for 
him a position of leadership never 
attained by any previous President 
of this Republic. 

The Senate can, of course, refuse 
to ratify a treaty, and in the case of 
the treaty with Colombia it did so. 
An obstructive Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee can in 
certain circumstances seriously em- 
barrass the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. Because of his record, 
there was for this reason some ob- 
jection to Senator Hitchcock re- 
ceiving the appointment. He has 
been known as one of the most 
troublesome critics of the Demo- 
cratic administration. 

A journalist by choice. (he owns 
and publishes the morning and 
evening World-Herald of Omaha,) 
Senator Hitchcock was first identi- 
fied with American politics as a 
Republican, but later became a 
Democrat. He first entered the 
United States Senate in 1901. Since 
then, with very few breaks, he has 
contributed his share of excitement 
to the discussions in the Senate, 
notably during the Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy some years back, when 
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A Flashlight on Some Aspects of the War 


the General Land Office came in for 
some hard words. 

The Senator’s role has, in general, 
been that of a critic of his own 
party’s administration. With the 
outbreak of the European war, he 
assumed a decidedly pacifist atti- 
tude, and when the Unitea States 
went in, he found himself in some 
trouble with his colleagues for his 
suspicious aloofness from the war 
program. Later, however, he came 
out as a warm supporter of President 
Wilson, always insisting that it was 
essential for the Allies to define as 
clearly as possible their peace terms. 
In November he issued warning 
against a declaration of war on 
Austria-Hungary, stating as his rea- 
son that this might be construed as 
an agreement to Italy’s claims on 
the Dual Monarchy. In his new 
position he will have to work in close 
harmony with the President, for the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee is the chief medium 
through which the Administration 
communicates with Congress in re- 
gard to international affairs. 

* + * 


AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRLS UNDER 
FIRE IN THE GREAT BATTLE. 


MERICAN college girls played 
A conspicuous roles and display- 
ed extreme bravery under 
heavy fire during the recent German 
advance. They were nineteen girls 
forming the Smith College Relief 
Unit, recruited from alumnae of the 
well known women’s university at 
Northampton, Mass. They had 


been sent to help in the work of re- 
habilitation in the Somme district 
early in the year, when they were 
taken over by the Red Cross. 

On March 20 they were at Gre- 
court. On the 21st the battle had 


Bungalows erected for the Smith College 
Relief Unit to carry on their work in 
France 


advanced so far that the windows of 
their houses began to rattle with the 
tremendous thunder of the oncom- 
ing guns. The next day the civilians 
evacuated the place hurriedly, and 
the girls the same day left in auto- 
mobiles. They took milk and food 
for old refugees and children. They 
were everywhere, and there is many 
a French family that will never for- 
get them. 

That night they were warned to 
leave quickly, but, as they were go- 
ing, a number of British officers, who 
had been two days without food, 
came into the town, so the American 
girls stayed another twenty-four 
hours and fed all that came. Fin- 
ally they arrived at Montdidier, by 
way of Roye, which was being evac- 
uated. They set up a temporary 
children’s hospital in a Montdidier 
hotel, borrowed a stove, and install- 
ed it in the courtyard, cooking for 
and serving every hungry refugee 
and soldier who passed by. 

At the end of the second day con- 
ditions were such that the unit was 
forced to move, but meanwhile the 
Red Cross asked for some helpers 
for Amiens, and five were sent there. 
Their first night in Amiens the 





Some of the children who are being cared for by the Smith College Relief Unit in the 
war-stricken areas of France. 


town was bombed again by the 
Germans. The American girls spent 
half the time in cellars and the 
other half doing what they could to 
help the people. More than once 
they were forced to leave off work 
and jump for safety. 

The following day conditions be- 
came so bad the girls were forced to 
leave, and eventually they reached a 
town in the safety zone where they 
continued to help the refugees 
streaming along the roads on the 
way. On their arrival they immedi- 
ately offered their services to the 
French authorities who asked them 
to help feed the wounded passing 
through. This they did until the 


authorities themselves finally took 
over the work, thanking the Ameri- 
cans for the service done during a 
period in which they worked in 
three shifts, eight hours each, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Barrett C. 
Andrews of New York. 

The Smith College Relief Unit in- 
cludes doctors, nurses, social work- 
ers, teachers, and agricultural vol- 
unteers. They all speak French, 
and most of them drive motors. 
They are all volunteers. Until the 
German advance drove them out 
their headquarters was at Grecourt, 
where they had a clinic, store, anda 
dairv with milk routes to sixteen 
villages. 


TYPES OF HAND AND RIFLE GRENADES USED BY THE GERMANS. 
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Above are reproduced diagrams 
of three kinds of grenades used by 
the German Army. The partially 
open character of the fighting in 
opening stages of the great battle in 
France and Flanders gave the gren- 
adier great opportunities. The 
grenade is used both for street 
fighting in wrecked villages and 
among the shell holes and for clear- 
ing trenches. Two distinct kinds of 
grenades are used: those which rely 
upon explosive effect alone and 
those which in addition burst into 
many fragments. The rifle grenade 
shown above belongs to the latter 
type, and the two hand grenades 
the disc and the cylindrical—to the 
former. The numbers in the dia- 
grams indicate the following:— 

Rifle grenade—1l. Fuse raised to 
live position. 

2. Main spring supporting fuse. 

3. Sliding collar. 

4. Needle in striking position. 


QO000z2 





Safety spring. 
Detonator. 
Explosive charge. 
. Base plug for filling. 
9. Wind vane to insure grenade 
striking head first. 
Dise grenade—1. Safety pellet. 
2. Safety pin which is withdrawn 
to release safety pellet. 
Star-shaped firing needles. 
Explosive charge. 
Detonator. 
Plug. 
7. Sliding striker pellets with per- 
cussion caps at inner ends. 
Cylindrical grenade—1. Hook. 
2. Detonator. 
3. Handle. 
4. Fuse to fire detonator: 
5. Igniting wire in friction tube. 
6. Paper band torn off igniting 
wire. 
7. Wire pulled to ignite fuse. 
8. Right hand free to hurl 
grenade. 
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Sister Republics Cement Anew Their Traditional Bond 
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o: THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, AFTER BEING RECEIVED BY PRESIDENT WILSON. -¢: 


5 (© Harris & wing.) 




















AND AMERICAN TROOPS WHO HAVE ALREADY BEEN UNDER FIRE IN FRANCE RESTING IN A VILLAGE JUST 
BEHIND THE FRONT BEFORE GOING BACK TO THE TRENCHES. 


(@ Committee oa Public Information.) 
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Americans | on 
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the Battle Front. 


in France 


HELIOGRAPHS WHICH ARE USED FOR-:THE TRANSMISSION OF MESSAGES WHEN OTHER 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION ARE NOT POSSIBLE. 


(@ 


Committee on Public Information from Underwood.) 


‘> ‘ 


AN AMERICAN PATROL AND 
ITS FRENCH OFFICER. THE 
TUBE-LIKE DEVICE ON ONE 
OF THE RIFLES IS FOR FIR- 
ING GRENADES. 
(@ Committee on Public Information from 
International Film Service.) 


AN 


now stationed in large 

numbers about Amiens. 
They have already met the 
Germans on this front in 
actual battle and _ beaten 
them. The principal fight 
in which Americans have re- 
cently been engaged in the 
sector occurred on the line 
between  Villers-Bretonneux 
and Hangard. Other strong 
American forces are reported 
to be in the vicinity of Can- 
tigny and _ Fontaine-sous- 
Montididier, southeast of 
Amiens. At the same time 
our men are still on their 
original line in the Toul sec- 
tor where they fought their 
severest engagement at the 
village of Seicheprey. 


\ MERICAN troops are 








Vivid Snapshots of Battle Scenes During the 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH TO ARRIVE IN THIS COUNTRY SHOWING AMERICAN TROOPS IN PICARDY. THEY ARE PASSING 
THROUGH A VILLAGE NEAR THE AMIENS BATTLEFRONT. 


(French Official Photo from International Film Service.) 
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. BRITISH CAVALRY PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE OPENING STAGES OF THE GREAT 
- THERE WAS A TEMPORARY RETURN TO OPEN FIGHTING, 


(Photo International Film Service. ) 
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Great Clash of Armies in France and Flanders 
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-_ INDICATING HOW NEAR THE DANGER ZONE THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. “9 


(Canadian Official Photograph.) 


ras | ' A CANADIAN FIELD DRESSING STATION IN FLANDERS. IN THE BACKGROUND A GERMAN SHELL IS SEEN EXPLODING, 





























CANADIAN TROOPS JUST BACK FROM THE FIRING LINE. THE-CANADIANS ARE HOLDING IMPORTANT POSITIONS 
>: > BETWEEN ARRAS AND LENS. _ 
, . Canadia Official PWoto froi Western Ne ion.) 
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_ British Expeditions in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
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SCENE OF THE FIGHTING IN 
MESOPOTAMIA AND 
PALESTINE. 








TEADY progress marks the Brit- 
S ish campaign in both Mesopo- 

tamia and Palestine. 

In Mesopotamia the British forces 
in several columns, the organization 
of which necessitated a long and care- 
ful preparation, advancing north of 
Sagdad along the main road leading 
to Mosul, took Kifra on April 27, 
1918, the Turks retreating to Kirfuk. 
On April 28 British cavalry forced a 
passage of the River Aqsu at a point 
southwest of Tuzhurmatli and the 
main forces reached the banks of the 
Aqsu. On April 29 Tuzhurmatli was 
captured. On April 30 the advance 
was pushed as far as the Tauk River, 
about twenty miles further ahead of 
the point reached the previous day. 
The latest reports show the British 
are about 80 miles from Mosul. 

In Palestine there has been con- 
siderable fighting on the banks of 
the River Jordan. On May 1 Es- 
Salt was captured by Australian 
mounted troops, but on May 3 the 
British fell back, the Turkish official 
report claiming that they were de- 


feated. Turkish resistance is stronger 

















in Palestine than in Mesopotamia, BRIDGE BUILT BY THE BRITISH OVER THE RIVER JORDAN TO FACILITATE OPERATIONS 


and the British advance has accord- 7 IN THE PALESTINE CAMPAIGN. | — 


° (Photo Gilliams Service.) 
ingly been slower. 
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ie | Pushing Steadily Ahead Despite Strong Resistance 
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' ABOV E—THE EFFEC- 
; TIVE MANNER IN WHICH 
SANDHILLS TRAVERSED 
. BY BRITISH TRENCH 
¥ LINES IN PALESTINE ARE 
UTILIZED. THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH SHOWS TIERS OF 
‘ DUGOUTS MADE WITH 
~s THE HELP OF SANDBAGS 
BY BURROWING INTO THE 
REAR OF THE HILLSIDE. 
ae (British Official Photo from 
— Underwood. ) 
AT LE F T—RAILROAD 
LOCOMOTIVES FOR USE IN 
THE MESOPOTAMIA CAM- 
{ PAIGN BEING TRANS- 
PORTED ON BARGES ON 
THE TIGRIS RIVER. 
“ (Central News Photo.) 
O2_ _ RL 
i 
; NEW ZEALAND CAVALRY IN THE BRITISH ADVANCE IN PALESTINE. 
' a . a (Central News Photo Service.) : 9° 
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(British Official Photograph.) 
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BRITISH FIELD 








ARTILLERY AND AMMUNITION MOVING FORWARD WHILE THE HEAVY GUNS ARE IN 


“ACTION IN THE REAR. “+ 


(British Official Photograph from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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IN THE SOMME REGION DURING THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE. FRENCH GUNS BEING HASTILY PLACED IN 


POSITION IN A _ PARK. o 


(@ Kadel & Herbert.) 
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The German Submarine Bases at Ostend and Zeebrug& 
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The above picture-map shows the scene 
of the two British naval attacks on the ed before reaching its ol 
German submarine bases at Ostend and two others were blown 
Zeebrugge. The first attack on the night where an old submarine 
of April 22-23, in which French destroyers 


Bruges Canal at Zeebrugg 


plosives was also blown u 








also participated, had for its object the 
sinking of five obsolete cruisers, filled with 
concrete, in the channels and _ blocking 
them up. This was successfully done by 
the crews, who suffered heavy casualties 
in the operation of blowing the ships up. 
While this operation was being executed 
the cruiser Vindictive and two ferryboats 





landed marines and bluejackets on the 














THE BRITISH CRUISER VINDICTIVE AFTER THE ATTACK OF APRIL 23. THE 
XTRA PROTEC- vi 


FORETOP AND CONNING TOWER NEEDED ALL THE 
TION SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 


mole at Zeebrugge, where they fought for 
an hour and thus diverted the Germans 
from the main purpose of the operation. 
Two of the five cruisers were sunk in the 




















approach to the mole. A 
er was torpedoed and ot 
harbor damaged by gun 
was considerable, thoug 
complete, damage. Thi: 
was achieved on the night 
the Vindictive, which | 
knocked about in the { 


filled with concrete and 
entrance to the harbor 

two attacks have for the | 
ed up the German subm 
it will be very difficult to 
ways navigable. 



































THE VINDICTIVE AFTER THE ATTACK OF APRIL 23. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE DAMAGE DONE BY THE 
GERMAN SHORE BATTERIES. 
( Ce News Photo Service.) 
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brugge, Blocked Up by Two Daring Naval Attacks 
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es Canal at Zeebrugge; a third ground- 


efore reaching its objective; and the 
others were blown up at Ostend, 
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as torpedoed and other craft in the 
or damaged by gunfire. The result 
considerable, though probably not 
plete, damage. This result, however, 
achieved on the night of May 9, when 
Vindictive, which had been badly 
ked about in the first attack, was 


1 with concrete and sunk across the 
ance to the harbor at Ostend. The 
on for the time being block- 
ip the German submarine bases; and 
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TW BOATS. IRIS AND DAFFODIL, WHICH CONVEYED THE LANDING PARTIES IN THE BRITISH NAVAL ATTACK 
Te ee ON OSTEND AND ZEEBRUGGE. 
00013 (@ Central News Photo Service.) 
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BRITISH AIRPLANES ON THE WESTERN FRONT BEFORE ASCENDING TO DISCOVER ENEMY POSITIONS. 


(British Official Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Activity in the Great Battle 
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FRENCH ANTI-AIRCRAFT 

GUN MOUNTED ON AUTO 

TRUCK IN ACTION DURING 
THE PICARDY BATTLE. 


(@ Underwood € Underwood.) 
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LATEST TYPE OF FRENCH BOMBING AIRPLANE. IT IS FITTED WITH WIRELESS AND HAS . 
AN GBSERVATION WINDOW IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CAR. 
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(French Pictorial Service.) 
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URING the six weeks which pre- 
ceded the opening of the Ger- 
man drive on March 21 the 

aerial activity was incessant. It is 
claimed that the Germans had so 
many machines and kept the allied 
aviators so busy that the former were 
able to concentrate with comparative 
secrecy the great masses of men and 
material which enabled them to make 
the important advance they did be- 
fore being checked by the allied 
armies. On the other hand, it is said 
that the energetic work of the French 
aviators delayed the German advance 
by 36 hours during the critical days 
preceding March 21, and that the 
combined Franco-British aerial forces 
destroyed fully a thousand German 
machines during the preceding six 
weeks. Since then the Germans have 
been striving hard to regain the mas- 
tery of the air by building at top speed 
new machines and engines on greatly 
improved lines. One of the new 
German types is the Aviatik, with 
engines developing from 250 to 300 
horse power, which will be used to 
regulate artillery fire. Many other 
new types have already been designed, 
and some of them have already been 
employed in the battle of Picardy. 
Nevertheless, the Allies claim to be 
superior in the air, creating great 
havoc by destroying railroads, billets, 
and ammunition dumps, bombing 
enemy troops and transports, and 
dropping tons of high explosives 
among masses of the enemy at night, 
thereby causing heavy casualties. Ac- 
cording to the British Air Ministry, 
the number of bombs dropped by the 
British alone over the German lines in 
France, opposite the British front, 
during March was 36,179. 
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Lloyd George Still British National Leader in War 
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MAJOR GENERAL G. G. SANDEMAN 
CAREY, who organized a ‘‘nondescript’”’ 
force and prevented the Germans breaking 
through in the great battle.¢ gy it. ossiciat Photo.) 


MAJOR GENERAL J. C. SACKVILLE- 
WEST, the new British Military Representa- 
tive on the Interallied War Council, in suc- 
cession to General Rawlinson. 
































2 DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, the 


2_ 








British Prime Minister, who has sur- 
vived another political crisis, caused 
this time by General Maurice chal- 
lenging the accuracy of statements he 
had made in regard to the strength of 
the British army. Ex-Premier Asquith 
tock up the matter and demanded a 
Parliamentary investigation, but after 
listening to Lloyd George the debate in 
the House of Commons on May 9 
ended in the rejection of Asquith’s 
resolution by 293 votes to 106. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 
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HERBERT HENRY AS- MAJOR GENERAL SIR 
QUITH, who was Prime FREDERICK B. MAU- 
Minister when Great Britain Lal RICE, the British military 
ceclared war, for which act, Y) expert, who caused the re- 
he said in a recent speech, cent political crisis in Great 
he took full responsibility. sritain. He was Director 
A prominent Liberal, but General of Military Opera- 
not of the radical wing which tions at the War Office until 
Lloyd George led, he succeed- a few weeks ago, when he 
ed the late Sir Henry Camp- was given an important po- 
bell- Bannerman as Prime sition with the’ British armies 
Minister and leader of the in France. But before tak- 
Liberal Party in 1908. Be- ing up his new work he 
fore that he was Chancellor wrote his letter of May 6 
of the Excheauer. A clever challenging statements made 
scholar and an able lawyer, in the House of Commons 
Asquith gained his position by Lloyd George and Bonar 
in British politics as a cham- Law. This was a. breach 
pion of Free Trade in the of discipline, for which he 
days when the Protection- 2 _Q was dealt with by the Army 
ists were trying to carry an oes Council and placed on the 
through their scheme of im- FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT FRENCH, the new Lord retired list. This meant the 
perial preference. His great- Lieutenant of Ireland. He was Commander in Chief of the British close of what he himself 
est achievement has _ been a armies in France and Flanders before Haig was given that position. |a SayS waS a promising ca- 
the passing of the act to curb LY On returning to England he was given the command of the Home y; reer. 
the Lords’ veto power. forces. French made his reputation as a cavalry leader during (Photo International Film Service) 

the South African war. He is now 65 years old. 
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THE EPIC STORY OF 
THE TRANSPORTS 
NE of the great epics which 
some one will write after the war 
will tell the story of how hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions of 
men were transported from the four 
corners of the globe to the fighting 
lines in Europe; how fleets of trans- 
ports convoyed by warcraft crossed 
the oceans in spite of all perils-ef the 
sea and lurking enemies in raider and 
submarine. There are no figures now, 
nor is there much detail to give any 
idea of the work of the transports, 
for military .necessity demands that 
the movements of troops shall be 
: ; secret. Yet we do know that about 
ite , an half a million have gone all the way 
from Australia and New Zealand to 
re . Mesopotamia, Egypt, and England; 
+ that more than that number have 
a _\@ _* been sent across the Atlantic since 
the United States entered the war; 
i that numerous expeditions of tens and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
men have been sent by the different 
Allies from one part of Europe or 
Asia to another: British and French 
Ss troops to Saloniki; native troops from 
bn ot ae British India to France; Canadians 
eS across the Atlantic to France, and so 
on, not to speak of the British unit 
which got through to Russia in the 
Summer of 1917. 
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BRITISH TRANSPORT UNDER ESCORT. THE TROOPS WEAR LIFE 
f BELTS ALL THE TIME AFTER REACHING THE DANGER ZONE. 
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AMERICAN TRANSPORT CARRYING 
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WHITE AND COLORED TROOPS. THE 


PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AT 
DINNER TIME. de 


(Photo from Central News Photo Service.) 
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Above— 
FRENCH CAVALRY 
ADVANCING TO 
MEET THE GER- 
MAN OFFENSIVE, 
DURING THE 
FIRST PERIOD OF 
WHICH THERE 
WAS ONCE MORE 
FIGHTING IN THE 
OPEN. 





At Right- 
GENERAL FA- 
YOLLE, WHO WAS 
PLACED IN COM- 
MAND OF THE 
FRENCH ARMIES 
BETWEEN NOYON 
AND MONTDIDIER, 
WHERE HE HELD 
BACK THE GER- 
MAN ADVANCE. 
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FRENCH INFANTRY ENJOYING -A BRIEF INTERVAL OF REST DURING THE GREAT BATTLE. 
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N MARCH, 1918. IT IS ALMOST AS RAPID FIRE A 


THE NEW FRENCH LONG-RANGE 155-MIL 
L, ONVERTED INTO A HOWITZER 


AMETER GUN, FIRST USED 
. GUN AS THE 75, BUT HAS A B 


I I 
ONGER RANGE AND CAN BE (¢ 
FOR INDIRECT FIRE. 
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“o : DURING THE GREAT OFFENSIVE WHICH BEGAN ON MARCH 21, 1918. FRENCH INFANTRY HASTENING TO THE FRONT. 
a (Photos from French Pictorial Service.) 
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(Italian Official Photo from Dr 


ITALIAN OUTPOST ON DUTY ON THE MOUNTAIN FRONT 
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Opening of the New Austro-Italian Campaian 























ITALIAN MACHINE-RIFLE 
POSITION. 
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GRAVES OF ITALIAN SOLDIERS WHO FELL IN THE FIGHTING 
ON MONTE GRAPPA. 





FTER a long period of inact ivity, 
A owing to weather conditions, 
Italian troops on the mountain 
front executed a brilliant operation.on 
the night of May 10, capturing the 
dominating position of Monte Corno, 
destroying an elaborate system of 
enemy trenches, and taking 100 


prisoners, two field guns, a number 
of machine guns, and much war ma- 
terial. The action was in the Arsa 


Valley, which leads down from the 
Lagarina Valley, and is the main line 
of approach from Trent and Rovereto. 
It was here that the Austrians at- 
tempted to reach the Venetian Plain 
in the first great offensive. Recently 
they have erected powerful defenses, 
with battery positions built in rock 
and electrically charged, and with 
a system of barbed-wire entangle- 
ments. The action marked the open- 
ing of the Austro-Italian campaign 
of 1918. 
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ARMY MEDICAL STATION ON THE LINE BETWEEN THE BRENTA AND PIAVE RIVERS. 
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(Italian Official Photos from Dr. V. Buffa.) 
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Johnstown, Penn., lost in 
the sinking of the Tuscania. 











Private George W. Tomlin, 
from El] Reno, Okla., lost in 
the sinking of the Tuscania. 
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Lieut. Clarence C. Thomas, 

of the Navy, the first 

American officer killed in 
the war. 
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Second Lieut. Harold F. 
Eadie, U. S. R., killed in 
action. 




















Private Abraham _ Koser, 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., killed 
in action, April 20, 1918. 

















Private Paul H. Herrick, 
from Dunlow, Penn., died 
from injuries caused by ex- 
plosion while serving in 
France, Feb. 17, 1918. 














Second Lieut. Loui C. Beau- 
man, U. S. Marine Corps, 
killed in seaplane accident, 
March 23, 1918. He was a 

Californian. 





Lieut. Jefferson Feigl, son 
of Col. Fred Feigl of New 
York City, killed in action. 
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Gunner Harry R. Hood, 
(temporary,) U. S. N., 
killed in action. 
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Sergeant Kent S. Ritchie, 
Field Artillery, died from 
gunshot wounds, Feb. 10, 


His home was at 
Indianapolis. 


1918. 











Second Lieut. Wilson 
Marshall, Jr., killed in fly- 
ing accident in England. 
His home was at Bridge- 





port, Conn. 

















First Lieut. Orlando Goch- 
naur, M. O. R. C., met his 
death while on active 

service, 








Colonel Reynal Bolling, 
formerly counsel for the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, 
killed in France. 
(© Harris ¢ Ewing.) 
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Private Henry S. Speidel, 
from New York City, lost in 
the sinking of the Tuscania. 
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Etienne de Sadeleer, a distinguished 
young Belgian who was killed at Amiens. 
(Photo Underwood & Underwood.) 


A YOUNG BELGIAN KILLED AT 
AMIENS BY GERMAN SHELL. 


ELGIUM’S terrible ordeal in 
B the war is typified afresh in 
the death of a gallant young 
Belgian, Etienne de Sadeleer, who 
was only 28 years of age and a dis- 
tinguished graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, from which he had 
received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He was known in the United 
States, for he twice visited this 
country, and was the son of Senator 
Louis de Sadeleer, a former Belgian 
Minister of State, and President of 
the Belgian House of Representa- 
tives, who is now in the United 
States as a member of the Special 
Mission sent here by King Albert. 
Etienne de Sadeleer was in Amiens 
during the bombardment by the 
Germans on the night of March 26 
and was killed by a shell. At the 
time he was serving with the Belgian 
Interpreters’ Corps. Before that he 
had for several months been in 
charge as Military Commissary at 
the station at Amiens, the great dis- 
tributing centre of British troops to 
the firing lines. 
Sd 
THE CHAMPION OF BOHEMIAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 


ASARYK is a name synony- 
mous with everything that 
stirs the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the people of Bohemia. 
He is the champion of Czech self- 
determination, the relentless op- 
ponent of Austrian domination. 

Professor Thomas G. Masaryk is a 
great scholar, historian and writer. 
He was for a time one of the Czech 
Deputies in the Austrian Reichs- 
rath or Parliament. Later he 
was a professor in King’s College, 
London. Twice he has been sen- 
tenced to death by the Germans for 
his work in stirring up the Czechs to 
demand autonomy,a claim which has 
been indorsed by President Wilson 
in his proposals for a settlement of 
the war. It is America’s encourage- 
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The official Italian celebration in the Coliseum at Rome on April 7, 1918, of the first 
anniversary of America’s entrance into the war. The Coliseum, the amphitheatre of the 
Emperor Vespasian and the largest building of its kind tn the world, is one of the most 
famous of the remains of ancient Rome. Here were held the gladiatorval displays at which 
the audience used to indicate their verdict by turning their thumbs up or down. 





(Photo L. B. Audigier.) 





ment which has induced Professor 
Masaryk to come to America, which 
he succeeded in doing after a 15,000- 
mile journey by way of Vladivostok. 
He is now in Washington, where he 
is giving the Government the benefit 
of his intimate knowledge of affairs 
in Austria. 





G. 
leader of the Czech independence move- 
ment, who is now visiting America. 

(@ Harris & Ewing.) 


Professor Thomas Masaryk, the 


Bohemia has an area of 20,000 
square miles and a population of 
near seven millions. The people 
are mainly Czechs, a subdivision of 
the Slav race, and they speak a 
language of their own. They are 
extremely antagonistic to the Ger- 
mans, which has been frequently 


seen in the debates in the Lower On WANLA cHIine 

House of the Reichsrat, where Bo- |S conan > | 

hemia has 130 out of 516 Deputies. | % on CONSTANZA 

ho ‘i segue also has a Diet, but its oo !})| 

egislative powers are limited to = | 

local aattnre. y \ 3 EA 
Professor Masaryk, like many |® 

other Czechs, sce wish to see NISHN\ — 

Germany victorious, for he is op- / @ 7/RNOVA 

posed to the German plan of a pow- fF: BULGARIA 

erful confederation of States in Cen- f SOFIA BURGHAS SCALE OF MILES 

tral Europe which will be ruled from { o. "+0 "ao 


Berlin. Germany, he has said, aims 
at putting nearly 100,000,000 people 
in Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, 
and Turkey under the domination of 
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the Kaiser. In regard to Austria, 
he says: 

“To destroy Austria is to strike 
Germany to the heart, ruining its 
plan for Central Europe, and cutting 
its famous Berlin-Bagdad line. But 
to destroy Austria does not mean to 
destroy the nations that compose it. 
It is only the dynasty of the Haps- 
burgs, the slave of Germany, which 
it is necessary to banish, and, if it 
appears useful that the Austrian 
nations should remain confederated, 
let them be so, but under the aegis 
of the Entente Allies.” 

The latest reports show that the 
Czechs are seeking to take full ad- 
vantage of the rapidly increasing 
discontent throughout Austria to 
press their claims. The Czech mem- 
bers of the Upper House of the 
Reichsrat have just published a 
declaration in which the demand for 
an independent State is made in 
extremely emphatic terms. The 
bold attitude of the Czechs is one 
of the several circumstances which 
is forcing the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to try and end the 
war. 





f the War 


RUMANIA’S LOSS OF DOBRUDJA 
UNDER PEACE TREATY WITH 
CENTRAL POWERS. 


UMANIA, isolated from the 
R Allies since Russia’s withdraw- 

al from the war, has been 
forced into signing a treaty with the 
Central Powers which places her 
practically under Teuton domina- 
tion. 

The third clause of the treaty, 
which was signed on May 8, 1918, 
separates Dobrudja from Rumania 
and restores to Bulgaria Bulgarian 
territory which fell to Rumania by 
the treaty of Bucharest in 1913. 
Rumania cedes to the Central Allies 
that part of Dobrudja north of the 
new Bulgarian frontier line to the 
mouth of the Danube. The frontier 
is rectified in favor of Austria- 
Hungary. 

Another clause provides for the 
demobilization of the Rumanian 
Army, except ten divisions, two re- 
maining as protection for the fron- 
tiers of Bessarabia, (which has 
broken away from Russia and united 
itself with Rumania,) and eight di- 
visions in Moldavia, the total not 
to exceed 20,000 infantry and 3,200 
cavalry. 

The sixth clause establishes free 
navigation of the Danube, Rumania 
surrendering the right to collect 
tolls on ships navigating the river or 
entering ports. The Central Powers 
have the right to keep warships vir- 
tually anywhere on the river. 

Before the Balkan wars the area 
of Rumania was 50,720 square miles. 
By the treaty of Bucharest (Aug. 7, 
1913) between Bulgaria and Ruma- 
nia the former ceded to the latter 
2,969 square miles of territory. The 
population at the outbreak of the 
European war was 7,500,000. 

For the first two years of the 
world conflict Rumania remained 
neutral, but in August, 1916, the 
Government being convinced that 
its interests lay with the Entente 
Allies, declared war, and at once 
began a campaign to occupy Tran- 
sylvania, the population of which is 
largely Rumanian, as part of the 
realization of the idea of a “Greater 
Rumania.” 

The German armies under Falken- 
hayn and Mackensen in a campaign 
which lasted about two months 
swept all before them, and on 
Dec. 6, 1916, Bucharest was cap- 
tured. 
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Map showing the territory which Rumania has lost under the peace treaty which she 
has been forced to sign with the Central Powere 
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William Elliott, F. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest present 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S 
SUPREME TRIUMPH 


HEARTS OF THE WORLD 


THE SWEETEST LOVE STORY EVER TOLD 
A Romance of the Great War 


NOW PLAYING—TWICE DAILY 
44th ST. THEATRE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Daily Matinees (including Sun.) 25c to $1.00 
Eves. (including Sun.) & Sat. Mat. 25c to $1.50 


BATTLE SCENES TAKEN ON 


THE BATTLE FIELDS OF FRANCE 
(Under Auspices of the British War Office) 
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world drama; it goes straight to the heart. It ix this human 
quality that makes ‘Hearts of the World’ as big as mankind.” 


“*Hearts of the World’ is more than a picture play; it in a 
—Charles Darnton, N.Y. Evening World, 





‘Hearts of the World,’ another “*Hearts of the World,’ setting 
Griffith triumph—a_ story more of a love story, Dramatizes war as 
Vital than ‘The Birth of a Nation.’ memorably as Emile Zolas story, 
Last night’s audience was spell- ‘The Attack on the Mill.’ "—N. Y. 
bound. It is a monster success."’- Sun, 

N.Y. American. “Heurts of the World’ is more 

“Griffith’s latest. a great picture. than a masterpiece. It is an in- 
There is more thrill, more action, Spiratioil. Scenes of outdoor life 
more fine photography, more beau- that have the atmosphere of great 
tiful scenes, more magnificent act- painted canvas Realistic to the 
ing, and more reality than you will last degree.’"—N. Y. Evening Tele- 
get in a dozen so-called ‘feature’ gram 
pictures."—N. Y. Evening Globe. “Griffith's masterpiece. The act- 
ing throughout was wonderful.’’— 
V. Y. Evening Sun, 


‘j= 08 000 


“New Griffith picture scores great 
success. Every character in the 
play is real There was not a “War vividly seen in Griffith 
jarring note in the whole perform- film, <A story that quickly stirs the 
ance."—-N. VY. Tribune. emotions.”-—N. Y. Times. 
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FACING DEATH, HE PLACED THE WEDDING —“———— ae . - Vos we SUD: “KILL ME, DEAREST, RATHER THAN LET THE 
RING UPON HER HAND ee = 5 eae a Se GERMANS CAPTURE ME ALIVE” 





g 
fe | MR. GRIFFITH AT A RED CROSS STATION, ABOUT TO GO TO THE FIRING LINE TO + 
~ t= TAKE SCENES FOR “HEARTS OF THE WORLD” 
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DOROTHY GISH AND ROBERT HARRON IN a a Y G 
D. W. GRIFFITH'S SUPREME TRIUMPH, = “he carrie suraaen TReeeen vs 
“HEARTS OF THE WORLD.” THE LITTLE BROTHER AND THE GIRL “HEARTS OF THE WORLD.” 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S SUPREME TRIUMPH “HEARTS OF THE WORLD ” 
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